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each at the general meetings, have been another im¬ 
portant feature of the congress. We have referred to 
the first three of these discourses; the remainder 
were as follows :—Darboux, methods and problems 
of infinitesimal geometry; von Dick, the Mathematical 
Encyclopasdia; Newcomb, the theory of the lunar 
motion, its history and present state; Lorentz, par¬ 
tition of energy between matter and ether; Poincard, 
an address read by Prof. Darboux on the future 
of mathematics; Picard, analysis in relation to 
mathematical physics; G. Veronese, non-archimedean 
geometry. A lantern lecture was given by Prof. 
Stormer on the trajectories of electrified corpuscles in 
the field of a magnetic molecule, with applications to 
the Aurora Borealis. 

On the Wednesday evening a conversazione was 
given by the Municipality of Rome in the museum of 
the Capitol, which was brilliantly illuminated for the 
occasion; the reception commenced at 10 p.m., and 
lasted until the early hours of the next morning. On 
the Thursday the congress was entertained to a sump¬ 
tuous tea, by invitation of the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction, at the Stadium discovered in 1893, on the 
Palatine Hill. The old mausoleum of Augustus has 
within the last two months been transformed into a 
concert hall, the stalls in which alone contained ample 
accommodation for the whole of the congressists. 
Here, on the Thursday evening, we listened to an 
orchestral concert conducted by Signor Luigi Mancin- 
elli. The programme would be generally described as 
modern music; most of it was certainly very 
“ modern.” 

A fitting termination to the. work of the congress 
was afforded by a splendid open-air banquet at Tivoli, 
given in the grounds of the Hotel dcs Cascades on 
the Sunday, the morning being spent, so far as time 
allowed, in exploring Hadrian’s Villa, where the 
Anemone apennina and other spring flowers were in 
full bloom, while a hurried visit to the cascades, 
temple of Serapis, and pretty gardens of the Villa 
d’Este, sometime known as the Villa Hohenlohe, 
occupied the too short interval after luncheon until 
the “ steam rumbler ” whirled us back to Rome, 
where we parted, hoping to meet in Cambridge in 
1912. 

In the official list of congressists we note about 
twenty-two English names, one with a German ad¬ 
dress and another from Egypt. That Great Britain 
should only be represented by four per cent, of the 
total number of congressists affords abundant evi¬ 
dence of the position of isolation into which our nation 
has drifted in its neglect of higher mathematics. There 
were many proofs that the Italian as well as the 
German mathematicians present constituted a power¬ 
ful and influential body, and the presence of the King 
at the inaugural meeting—an honour rarely conferred 
on such occasions—together with the brilliancy of the 
receptions, afforded evidence of the esteem in which 
Italy holds the mathematical professors of her 
universities. 

The French Government was represented officially 
by six delegates, besides special representatives of its 
Office of Works and statistical service. The Govern¬ 
ments of Hungary and Roumania sent delegates, as 
did also many Continental actuarial societies and in¬ 
surance companies. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
decision to hold the next congress in Cambridge may 
be the means of awakening our country to the great 
disabilities under which English mathematicians 
labour, in regard to higher study and research, in 
comparison with the mathematicians of other nations. 
If any good is to be done, the Cambridge congress 
must consist of something more than a mere display 
of hospitality towards foreign mathematicians. A 
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determined effort must be made to work up a large 
English contingent to meet and exchange ideas with 
the congressists of other countries. A strong feeling 
has been expressed against the English practice 
at such occasions of officially providing private hos¬ 
pitality for some members and not for others, and it 
has been felt that the success of these foreign gather¬ 
ings is largely due to the absence of any organised 
system of limited hospitality. Such a system neces¬ 
sarily divides the members into two parties, and raises 
up a barrier to free intercourse between them. 

The invitation to Cambridge was proposed by Prof. 
Forsyth, who represented the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society. It was seconded by Prof. Blaserna, 
president of the present congress, and carried enthu¬ 
siastically. For the congress of 1916, Stockholm has 
been proposed. 

Before concluding, mention should be made of the 
special privileges offered by the Government and 
Municipality in throwing open all their museums and 
excavations to the congressists; the important conces¬ 
sions made by the Italian State Railways; and, last 
but not least, the unfailing courtesy of the local com¬ 
mittee, under the secretaryship of Prof. G. Castel- 
nuovo, through whose exertions everything' passed off 
with the greatest success. 

G. H. Bryan. 


JUBILEE OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY . 
ERY few institutions have had such a remark¬ 
able influence on the history of any country as 
has been the case with the University of Calcutta, 
which celebrated its jubilee on March 14. To put 
the case on the lowest ground of mere numbers, 
while in the first year of its existence less than 
fifty students appeared at all its examinations front 
the matriculation upwards, during the last few years 
about 7000 students have appeared annually for its 
matriculation examination alone, while also in this its 
jubilee year no fewer than 855 students have taken 
their degrees in such subjects as arts, science, 
medicine, law and engineering. 

Educational effort on Western lines has naturally 
been of comparatively recent development in India. 
For many years after the East India Company had 
taken over the administration of the territories which 
had been acquired in India, no attempt was made to 
establish any regular system of education, and, in¬ 
deed, no pains seem to have been taken even to 
foster the indigenous systems which had been in exist¬ 
ence throughout the country for many centuries. 
Later on spasmodic efforts were, however, made to 
try to prevent the higher forms of oriental learning 
from falling into decay by the establishment of the 
Calcutta Madrasah in 1782, intended for Mohamme¬ 
dans and for the study of Arabic and Persian, while a 
college for Hindus was started nine years later, the 
aim of which was to foster the study of Sanskrit and 
Sanskritic languages. 

The general neglect of education by the adminis¬ 
tration continued up to about 1813, from which time 
public funds appear to have been set apart system¬ 
atically for the furtherance of education. Lip till 
about 1835 education was conducted largely by 
oriental methods and in oriental subjects, and the 
authorities were bent upon the improvement of educa¬ 
tion by the encouragement of those learned in Sans¬ 
krit and Arabic. At that time Lord Macaulay wrote 
a minute, which has since become historical, advo¬ 
cating the introduction of Western education into 
India, and the teaching of all the higher subjects 
through the medium of English. From 1835 to 1854 
there was much controversy as to which of these two 
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systems was best; but the teaching of English con¬ 
tinued to make fairly rapid headway, and was popular 
with Indian gentlemen. A despatch from the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, written by 
Sir Charles Wood in 1854, dealt with the whole ques¬ 
tion in a most masterly way, and practically set the 
question at rest in favour of the higher teaching being 
conducted on Western lines and through the medium 
of English. This despatch was quickly followed in 
1856 by the creation of regular education departments 
in the great provinces of India, manned largely by 
graduates of English universities, and in 1857 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta University, and 
later on of the Universities of Madras and Bombay. 

It says much for the faith and energy of those in 
power in India in 1857 that during the actual period 
of the Indian Mutiny steps were being taken to create 
Indian universities, and to foster in every way the 
educational advancement of the country. 

The Calcutta University thus had a clear and 
favourable field for its operations, for the spread of 
education through the medium of English was at 
once warmly welcomed by Indian gentlemen, and 
year by year it continues to increase in favour. So 
rapid, indeed, has been the growth of high education 
in India that within the area originally allotted to the 
Calcutta University, two other universities (Punjab 
and Allahabad) have had to be created, and still the 
numbers from the restricted area are almost more 
than can be dealt with bv that university. 

At the time of the formation of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity the London University was thought to be the 
best model to be followed, but judging by results it 
would probably have been better if the model of the 
older universities had been followed, if residential 
colleges had been formed, and if a teaching rather 
than an examining university had been started. In 
time probably the latter will'be the ideal which will 
be aimed at in India. 

The Calcutta University, for nearly the first fifty 
years of its existence, has confined itself mainly to 
the task of merely examining students sent up to it 
from recognised or affiliated institutions. Of course, 
by laying down subjects for examination the university 
has practically determined the subjects which had to 
be taught in the colleges and schools sending up the 
candidates, but the university has hitherto exercised 
no control as to the fitness of the affiliated institutions 
for the work they were supposed to carry on. At 
first little trouble arose from this fact, but great diffi¬ 
culties arose owing to the extraordinarily rapid growth 
in the. number of colleges and schools, which rose at 
one time to about eighty colleges and about 600 
schools, which had the privilege of sending up can¬ 
didates. Many of such institutions were competing 
with each other with fierce rivalry, and some, if not 
many, attracted students largely’by lowness of fees 
and laxity of discipline. Many institutions were thus 
working under unsatisfactory conditions, they were 
inadequately and imperfectly staffed, and they had few 
teaching appliances. I hey suffered indeed so acutely 
from extremely inadequate funds that really they could 
not do more than they were actually doing. With 

the sending up of very large numbers of imperfectly 

trained candidates for examination, and their conse¬ 
quent failure, the usual desire to lower standards was 
manifested, and the examinations almost necessarily 
became suited to the average level of the affiliated 
institutions and to the teaching there given. 

It was with a view to raise the whole tone and 
standard of university education in India that a new 
University Act was passed some four years ago, and 
under this a complete set of new regulations has been 
framed. Under them standards are being raised, 
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courses are being made more thorough, examinations 
are being made more practical, specially in the 
science subjects, original research is being fostered, 
and has been made compulsory for the higher degrees 
in science and literature, and post-graduate study is 
being encouraged by the creation of university reader- 
ships and professorships. 

In other important matters attempts are being made 
to deal with the residence and discipline of college 
students, and to bring influence to bear on the form¬ 
ation of their characters. In the past the condition 
of affairs in these respects has been somewhat de¬ 
plorable, and the general influence of the surround¬ 
ings of students has left much to be desired. What is 
really wanted for India is a series of residential 
colleges of the type of the Mohammedan college at 
Aligarh, in the United Provinces, where most excel¬ 
lent work is being done, intellectually, physically, and 
morally. Linder these new regulations," in order to 
retain affiliation or recognition, all institutions send¬ 
ing up candidates to the Calcutta University have iu 
be inspected periodically by the university authorities, 
and are bound to conform to certain ’standards of 
work,, of equipment, and of care for the well-being 
of their students, while numerous other reforms have 
been insisted on. 

The new regulations are being gradually but firmly 
introduced, under the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Justice 
Asutosh Mukerji, who is one of the most distinguished 
of the graduates of the Calcutta University, but it 
will naturally take many years before their full effect 
will be felt. In the future too much stress cannot 
be laid on the desirability of closer and closer union 
between, the colleges and the university, and the 
assumption of the higher teaching by or under the 
immediate direction of the university itself. The de¬ 
velopment of the residential system is also much to 
be desired if discipline is to be improved and character 
formed. The eloquent speeches delivered at the Con¬ 
vocation on March 14 by H.E. the Chancellor (Lord 
Minto), and the Vice-Chancellor (Mr. Justice Mukerji), 
show that these objects are being steadily kept in 
view, and that the work of reform is progressing 
steadily, and perhaps even rapidly. It will hence be 
agreed that there is a bright future in store for the 
Calcutta LIniversity. 


RECENT WORK ON PLAGUE A 
CINCE Yersin’s discovery of the Bacillus pestis 
in 1894, bacteriological experiment has shown 
the possibility of spreading plague infection among 
rats and other mammals through the intermediation 
of fleas. The reports before us are concerned 
especially with the proof that this is the means by 
which epidemics are actually set up. Such proof 
may be summed up as follows :— 

In the first place Major Lamb, with the members 
of the commission, who carried out the work under 
the aegis of the advisory committee, shows by 
numerous charts and by series of maps that the 
epidemic follows closely in time and place the dis¬ 
tribution of the epizootic among Mus rattus. In 
Bombay this epizootic, in its turn, is similarly related 
to that among Mus decumanus. In earlier reports 
they have dealt with the results obtained by using 

1 (1) Journal of Hygiene , vol. vii., No. 6, December, 1907. Third extra 
number, containing Reports on Plague Investigations in India, issued by 
the Advisory Committee appointed by the Secretary of State f r India, the 
Royal Society, and the Lister Institute. (Cambridge : University Press.) 
Price 6.$. 

(2) “ Report on Plague in Queensland (February 26, t900-June 30, 1907).” 
By B. Burnett Ham. (Brisbane : Public Health Department, 1907.) 

(3) ‘ * The Etiology and Epidemiology of Plaeue. A Summary of the Work 
of the Piague Commission.” Pp. vt-f 93. (Calcutta, 1908.) Price 4 annas, 
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